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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


The Boston City Club 
opened its doors to its 
members last week under 
conditions that promise much for future 
usefulness. It is a club of clubs, a new 
type of club, even a new type of city 
club. As its president, Geoffrey B. 
Lehy, said on the opening night: 


It is aimed to bring together men repre- 


The Boston 
City Club. 


senting all classes and interests in the com-~ 


munity on a basis of common good fellow- 
ship, and by this free intermingling to 
bring about a better understanding between 
all parts of the city and all elements in its 
population, and in many ways to advance 
the common good. 


Nonsectarian and nonpartizan, the club, 
if it fulfills its most manifest function, 
will weld all classes together through the 
medium of a better understanding, and 
tend to do away with the magnifying 
of party labels in municipal affairs; such 
is its avowed platform. 

The club house, centrally located at 
the corner of Beacon and Somerset 
streets, was the scene of great enthu- 
siasm on the twelfth, the night of the offi- 
cial opening. Some 600 of the 1,500 
members were present. The response 
to the invitation for membership since 
October, when it was known 200 men 
were interested, has been significant. 

The membership, according to the plan 
of the club, represents practically every 
walk in life. Reform and charitable in- 
stitutions are fully represented; there are 
men of all political views, including the 
governor of the state and the mayor and 
other officials of the city; all churches 
and creeds; capital and labor are in evi- 
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dence; and, in short, practically any point 
of view may be presented on the occa- 
sion of a general gathering. 

To meet each member, without wait- 
ing for a formal introduction, and to know 
him, particularly the good there is in 
him, is one of the prescribed duties of 
membership. 

The club will from time to time listen 
to leaders of thought in the various 
fields. The second evening after the 
opening was devoted to hearing Pro- 
fessor Zueblin on the twentieth century 
city. He pointed out, as one of the 
greatest needs of the metropolitan dis- 
trict, that urban rather than state com- 
missions should control. This, he held, 
would develop a greater sense of local 
responsibility. 


The National The fifth annual meeting of 
Federation the National Civic Federa- 
Meeting. tion, held at the Park Ave- 

nue Hotel, New York, on December 
12 and 13, was illuminating, though in- 
conclusive on the many pressing social 
topics which came up for discussion-— 
goverment by injunction, child labor and 
income and inheritance taxation. The 
most dramatic feature of the meetings 
came at the end, when men who are mil- 
lionaires discussed how they might them- 
selves be limited. 

Government by injunction was the 
topic of the first day, introduced by T. 
Carl Spelling, counsel of the Federation of 
Labor. Injunctions were originally issued, 
he stated, to protect property and prop- 
erty rights; now they are being issued to 
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restrain men from talking with other 
men, or meeting, or walking on the public 
highways, on the ground that rights 
of employers to do business are alleged 
to be menaced. That this right is a prop- 
erty right he denied and added that 
though it is deplorable that under cover 
of the right to meet and talk men might 
be advised to commit crimes, 


it is more deplorable, it is a thing that 
will lead to the most disastrous results if 
irresponsible men on the bench are to be 
allowed to usurp authority above the law 
and above all the departments of govern- 
ment and to become unrestrained despots, 
to take one side in every trade dispute— 
I say that is the most dangerous tendency 
in our government, not excepting the ten- 
dency toward monopolization and combina- 
tion. 


Walter Drew, counsel of the National 
Iron Erectors’ Association, spoke for the 
employers. “Class feeling,” said Mr. 
Drew, “is a greater menace to our future 
progress and development as a nation 
and a republic than a thousand strikes 
or the rise and fall of the whole move- 
ment of organized labor.’”’ He denounc- 
ed the demands of labor, fortifying his 
contentions with an array of legal prece- 
dent from earliest times. 

John Mitchell closed the meeting with 
the declaration: 


I wish to say for myself—and I yield to 
no one living in loyalty to this country— 
that if a judge were to enjoin me from doing 
something that I had a legal, a constitu- 
tional and a moral right to do, that I would 
violate the injunction. I shall, as one Amer- 
ican, preserve my liberty and the liberties of 
my people, even against the usurpation of 
the federal judiciary and in doing this I 
shall feel that I am best serving the inter- 
ests of my country. 


It is a dangerous thing, when, rightly 
or not, labor is made to feel by the courts 
that they are its enemies. 


Child The child labor question 
Refeetrs came up for a warm dis- 
Attacked. cyssion at the afternoon 

session. Child labor reformers, mill- 


owners, statisticians armed with charts, 
and the representatives of railroad and 
coal mining properties as well as those 
whose local feeling interested them in the 
matter, bandied questions after each 
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speech. Unfortunately Dr. Samuel Mc- 
Cune Lindsay and Owen R. Lovejoy, of 
the National Child Labor Committee, 
were compelled to leave shortly after the 
discussion began in order to attend the 
Cincinnati convention the following day, 
and thereafter the subject grew consider- 
ably mixed. 

One speaker, by dint of statistics, pro- 
ceeded to reduce the number of children 
employed in “mills and mines” to some- 
thing like 186,000 under fourteen years 
of age in the United States, against the 
claim exploited by the publishers of Ed- 
ward Markham, the poet, that there are 
about 2,000,000. It was pointed out that 
more than half this number are employ- 
ed in agriculture. At the annual dinner 
in the evening a physician from a hospital 
n Scranton quoted a set of infant mor- 
tality figures to show that the death rate 
of breaker boys is no greater in the coal 
regions than is that of “children in the 
slums of New York.” To this attack 
on what the doctor said the miners called 
“soak-i-ologists,” Mr. Markham retorted 
by leaving the room. In the afternoon coal 
operators and mill owners were under 
fire. “If the public will agree to take 
more impurities in the coal,” said the 
general manager of the Pennsylvania 
Coal Company, “‘we will take the boys 
out of the breakers.” 

Laughter greeted this naive statement 
and somebody in the audience interrupted 
with “what’s the matter with men?” 

“There are not enough men as it is 
and boys can do it better than men.” 

At this a woman with a French poodle 
in her lap, applauded vigorously though 
ineffectively on account of her gloves. 

Another operator asserted that the rea- 
son so many bad accidents happen to 
foreigners is not that they are not in- 
structed, but that they light cigarettes 
in gaseous mines and use steel rammers 
instead of wooden. 

The president of the Association of 
South Carolina Manufacturers stated that 
of the 110 mills in the association only 
three work at night, and there are no 
children in them; that the mills have 
spent $170,000 in schools for the mill 
children and are spending about half 
that sum to maintain them every year. 
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Altogether he made out a very optimistic 
case for the mills, especially attacking the 
writings of Marie van Vorst and Irene 
McFadden. Granting the benevolent in- 
tentions of the mill men as well as the 
beneficial results of the industrial change 
for the poor whites and their families, 
somebody asked if “there was not room 
for improvement in a state that allowed 
a child twelve years old to work eleven 
hours a day.” 


Income The piece of resistance of 

an 

Inheritance the whole program came 
T 


axe on Thursday morning. The 
first speaker was August Belmont, who 
was later re-elected president of the 
federation for the ensuing year. Mr. 
Belmont had already said that no prob- 
lem could “bring greater good to the 
country if correctly solved or greater 
harm if for wise and just taxation, primi- 
tive spolitation and destruction of our 
business spirit of enterprise be substi- 
tuted,” than that of income and inherit- 
ance taxation. He said he favored an 
income tax that fell equally on all but 
vigorously deplored one that would be 
confiscatory. As for the inheritance tax 
he opposed it, urging for one thing that 
it would seriously cripple charities, col- 
leges, libraries and churches. 

The next speaker was Melville E. In- 
galls. Digressing from the subject im- 
mediately in hand, Mr. Ingalls noted 
existing economic evils and asserted that 
many of them might be cured by remoy- 
ing the tariff. He also expressed his 
opinion that the Sherman anti-trust law, 
if rigidly enforced, would plunge the 
country into disaster and if strictly in- 
terpreted he held that it forbade many of 
the acts of labor unions. On the main 
subject he declared for a fixed percentage 
income tax and new inheritance laws: 

“T would also enact legislation, either 
by the national government, or by the 
states, that no man should have the right 
to dispose of the bulk of his property by 
will, but that when he dies it shall be 
divided equally among his heirs, as the 
law directs. I would take away from 
any citizen the right to tie up his prop- 
erty in trust for one life, or any time. It 
is simply a continuance of the old law 
of entail under another form and holds 
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these immense fortunes together, when, if 
they were divided equally among the 
heirs, they would soon scatter.” 

The next speaker was a lawyer, W. 
D. Guthrie, whom Mr. Belmont intro- 
duced as “responsible for the repeal of 
the last income tax” in 1895. Like Mr. 
Drew, the day before, he had prepared 
an erudite paper going back to the earliest 
Egyptian law, the code of Justinian, the 
domesday books, and finally coming down 
to more modern times through Coke and 
Blackstone to Paul Leroy Beaulieu. Mr. 
Guthrie’s thin voice deepened into bit- 
terness as he scored the income tax and 
inheritance tax as “a monstrous doctrine 
and rankest communism,” and asserted 
that men had inalienable rights of prop- 
erty. 


The address of Andrew 
Carnegie was the real fea- 
ture of the day. A small, 
white-haired man in a bob-tailed coat, he 
had scarcely started to speak before one 
realized that in mind if not in stature, he 
stood high in the ranks of men. 

Mr. Guthrie, he said, had quoted from 
a lot of old writers on economics. They 
were out of date, like the old writers on 
the divine right of kings who said the 
king could do no wrong and then wouldn’t 
let him do anything at all. The true con- 
ception of taxation was Adam Smith’s, 
who said men should bear the burden in 
proportion to their ability to do so. Mil- 
lions on millions now mean more than 
property, and the multi-millionaire is 
a creature indigenous to America. It is 
not the millionaire who makes the wealth. 
The ore in the ground, for example, is 
made valuable by the community that 
wants to use it and the community is the 
silent partner that makes the riches. 

He was opposed to the income tax, 
believing with Mr. Gladstone, that. it 
would make “‘a nation of liars.” Nor did 
he believe in “interfering with the bee 
while it was making honey.” But legis- 
latures made a great mistake, he said, if 
when the honey was made they did not 
take a large share of it. 

Heartily opposed to the income tax, 
the inheritance tax had met his approval 
since he wrote the Gospel of Wealth 
seventeen years before: 


Andrew 
Carnegie’s 
Address. 
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We are not contented with present con- 
ditions. There is not a true American who 
is content with things as they are. The 
people see that what I teil you is true, that 
the community made most of the wealth. 
And I hope they will persist and tax heavily 
by graduated taxation every man who dies 
leaving his millions which it was his duty 
to administer for the public good in his life, 
and that they will cease to honor any man 
who does not regard his surplus wealth as a 
sacred trust to be administered for the good 
of the community from which it has arisen. 


Gitts py Mrs. Samuel Leon Frank 
Mrs. Samuel of Baltimore plans to dis- 

; * pose of the entire fortune 
left by her husband, Dr. Samuel Frank, 
through bequests to philanthropical en- 
terprises. Her gifts now exceed $175,- 
ooo, and are to be increased as soon as 
the estate is settled. Mrs. Frank is a 
unique figure in the philanthropic world. 
Always interested in active work and 
workers, she is herself an invalid, but 
makes a thorough study of the needs of 
those institutions whom she may desire 
to help. Some years ago she gave to the 
Baltimore Visiting Nurses’ Association 
her own home completely furnished and 
equipped, for the unrestricted use of the 
association. Her recent gifts begin with 
$80,000 to the Jewish Hospital of Balti- 
more, for building an extension and 
$4,000 for the establishment of a bed for 
trained nurses who are ill. To the He- 
brew Benevolent Society she has given 
$10,000, the interest of which is to be 
used as a loan fund; the same amount has 
been given to Hebrew Orphan Asylum of 
Baltimore. The Daughters of Israel who 
maintain a home for working girls in 
Baltimore and do other work among wo- 
men and girls, received $10,000, and in 
addition the rental of a hall in the neigh- 
borhood of the house to be used for 
dances and public entertainments of all 
kinds. Maccabean House, which is work- 
ing among boys, receives $7,500 and the 
newly Federated Charities of Baltimore, 
$1,000 in memory of Dr. Frank and the 
same amount in memory of Mrs. Frank’s 
father. Fifteen thousand dollars has 
been given to the Hebrew Union College 
in Cincinnati and the same amount to the 
National Farm School at Doylestown, 
Penn., for the establishment of memorial 
scholarships at both institutions. In addi- 
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tion to these, $1,000 has been given to the 
Baltimore section, Council of Jewish 
Women. 


neta If it’s a diversity of ideas 
aeene ” «that tends to make a dis- 
Schools, 


cussion valuable, the meet- 
ing of the American Society of Sanitary 
and Moral Prophylaxis, held in the New 
York Academy of Medicine on December 
13, should certainly prove of benefit. The 
meeting was called to consider public 
school instruction in the physiology and 
hygiene of sex. Some speakers ad- 
vocated a broadening of the school 
curriculum along these lines; some be- 
lieved that too much is already being 
done and others thought that the subject 
should not be brought into the elementary 
schools at all—that the university is the 
proper place for such instruction. One 
thing the meeting seemed to bring out, 
as Thomas M. Balliet, of New York Uni- 
versity, said at the outset, ‘At pres- 
ent it is a question of studying the prob- 
lem. Later. we. ‘may do“ mores’, De 
Balliet believed that the school must in 
some way take the burden that the fath- 
ers and mothers are neglecting. He said 
that theoretically it is the business of the 
home, just as it is the business of the 
home to teach sewing and cooking, but 
if the home will not do its plain duty the 
school must assume the responsibility. 
How the school should do this, was a 
question. 

Dr. Burt Green Wilder, professor of 
physiology in Cornell University, spoke 
from the standpoint of a non-practitioner 
who has made an extensive study of the 
problem. He said that from the testi- 
mony of medical men—the men who are 
fighting hardest against the disease— 
there is an incredible amount of corrup- 
tion and vice that must be overcome. 
“If we can take care of our boys, the 
men will take care of themselves. The 
question remains—shall we leave the 
vers for the parents or for the communi- 
ty? 

Dr. Helen C. Putnam, chairman of a 
committee to investigate the teaching of 
hygiene in public schools, advocated an 
extension of school curriculums to in- 
clude not only elementary instruction, but 
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instruction in the higher grades of gram- 
mar and high schools. From intimate 
knowledge of conditions in the schools, 
Dr. Putnam held that as a general rule 
teachers have not enough knowledge of 
their subject and what teaching is done, 
is done too early. She declared that “our 
citizenship is suffering from infant in- 
struction only,” and cited examples of 
schools that have successfully broad- 
ened curriculums to include the older 
pupils. The best solution of the prob- 
lem, she saw in a growth in knowledge 
on the part of the teachers (to be fostered 
by better training in the normal schools) 
and a correlation of sex subjects with the 
other regular public school subjects. 

The general discussion following the 
scheduled speakers brought out a great 
variety of freely expressed opinions rang- 
ing from a laissez-faire, doctrine as far 
as education goes, to an advocacy of per- 
sonal work in the schools among “gang” 
leaders. 

At the opening- of the meeting Dr. 
Prince A. Morrow, the president of the 
society, announced that a fund has been 
established through the generosity of two 
friends, which will enable the society to 
send lecturers to colleges, schools, settle- 
ments, etc. 


3 pee Preventive and remedial 
School of | philanthropy are the gen- 
Philanthropy. 


eral topics for the two lec- 
ture study courses of the St. Louis 
School of Philanthropy. The sessions 
open on February 1, and continue during 
Friday afternoons until May 17. The 
lectures wil! be given by Dr. Thomas J. 
Riley of the Department of Sociology 
of the University of Missouri. Students 
of the school who have paid their enroll- 
ment may be registered as regular uni- 
versity extension students in the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, and credit toward an 
academic degree will be given for each 
study lecture course if the work is satis- 
factorily completed. 

The two courses as planned will cover 
not only the treatment of the dependent, 
defective and delinquent classes, but also 
methods of constructive social work. A 
number of institutional visits are planned. 
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», With the dedication of the 

New Jewish Tew Jewish Hospital in 

Hospital. ~~ Brooklyn the large Hebrew 
population of that borough now has an 
institution which is commensurate with 
their growing needs. The dedication 
ceremonies, held on December 9, were at- 
tended by a gathering which taxed the 
capacity of the ward in which the exer- 
cises were held. Addresses were deliv- 
ered by President Abraham, Hon. Oscar 
Straus, Borough President Coler and 
Comptroller Metz. Music was furnished 
by the band of the Brooklyn Hebrew Or- 
phan Asylum. 

Although the hospital is supported al- 
most entirely by contributions from Jews, 
all of the speakers at the opening cere- 
monies laid stress upon the fact that the 
institution would be absolutely non-sec- 
tarian in its work. 

The Jewish Hospital building was for- 
merly the property of the Memorial Hos- 
pital Society. It was purchased by the 
Jewish Hospital Society in 1903 and since 
then has been enlarged and remodeled. 

Some $60,000 is still needed to proper- 
ly equip the hospital and to discharge its 
floating indebtedness, part of which has 
already been subscribed. 

The first patients were admitted on De- 
cember 17. 


The National Phe three prominent 

chtida Lier features of the third an- 

* nual meeting of the Na- 

tional Child Labor Committee, held in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, December 13-15 were: 

1. The inew national aspect of this 
work emphasized in the discussion of the 
Beveridge-Parsons child labor law before 
congress. 

2. The evidence of an earnest search 
of the best methods in the regulation and 
restriction of child labor in the various 
states. 

3. The positive note sounded in all 
the papers and addresses. 

It would have been impossible to bring 
together three advocates of a measure 
for the federal regulation of the employ- 
ment of children, who could have brought 
to the defense of this cause stronger 
weapons than the sympathetic appeal of 
Jane Addams, the ethical appeal of Dr. 
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Felix Adler and the political appeal of 
Senator Beveridge. It was evident from 
the beginning of the meeting held in 
Music Hall, that the 4,000 people pres- 
ent were prepared to consider critically 
the advocacy of so radical a departure 
from government traditions. It was also 
evident at the close of the meeting that 
few, if any, were not convinced that the 
welfare of the American child is pre- 
eminently a national problem. 

Delegates were present from a large 
number of states, even states so distant 
as Georgia, Minnesota and Oregon, 
while the important relation the commit- 
tee sustains to the work of factory in- 
spection and compulsory education de- 
partments was evident in the response to 
the convention call by officials. from the 
various commonwealths. Factory in- 
spectors from a large number of states 
were present and engaged freely in the 
discussion of ways and means for the im- 
provement and the better enforcement 
of child labor laws. It was unfortunate 
that in one or two instances certain offi- 
cials chose to interpret the criticism of 
general conditions as a criticism of their 
faithfulness or efficiency. There is no 
doubt that the open discussion of defects 
in the law and in its enforcement 
brought about a more perfect understand- 
ing between this committee, which seeks 
to represent awakened public sentiment, 
and the officials entrusted with the execu- 
tion of the will of the people. 

Greater emphasis was given at this meet- 
ing than at any previous meeting of the 
committee, to the physical effects of pre- 
mature toil and to the defects in those 
public institutions established in the inter- 
est of children. Dr. Albert H. Freiberg 
of Cincinnati, offered an unusually val- 
uable contribution to the program in his 
discussion- of the injuries done to the 
body through various forms of excessive 
labor in early childhood. In default of 
any official information on this subject 
in our country, this paper may justly be 
regarded as introductory to a systematic 
study of the physical effects of child 
labor in America. Dr. Nathan C. 
Schaeffe of Pennsylvania, president of 
the National Education Association, 
well expressed the principle toward which 
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the National Child Labor Committee has | 


been especially seeking to direct public 
attention. 
begun the work when we have excluded 
the child from the mine or factory; that 


unless the public school develops a love | 


for work and ability to succeed in it, 


then the effort to get the child out of the | 


factory and into school is a failure. 


Insuring the 
Unemployed 


in Germany. 4 review of the report re- 


cently submitted to the Imperial Govern- | 


ment upon the subject of insurance for 
the unemployed. This subject has been 
under investigation by a special commis- 
sion of the Reichstag appointed under a 
resolution passed in 1902, and the writer 
of the review, Dr. Leo of Berlin, who 
was the counsel for the commission, 
seems to believe that the kaiser’s govern- 
ment will shortly follow the lead of 
France and Norway in attempting to put 
legislation into practical shape which will! 
adequately provide for insurance in this 
untried field. 


The the 


Significance of 
Chicago Truancy 
Conference 


Anita McCormick Blaine 
Member of Chicago Board of Education 


The plan for a conference on truancy 
originated in the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation at the time that the board voted an 
appropriation to build a school of deten- 
tion in connection with the plan of the 
Cook County Commissioners to erect a 
new juvenile court building. The coun- 
ty commissioners had looked to the city 
of Chicago and to its Board of Education 
for help in their enterprise, 
chiefly of the side of the funds to be con- 
tributed. 


Namely—that we have only | 


Zeitschrift fuer das Arme — 
wesen for October contains | 


thinking. 


A committee was appointed from the 


board to meet with the county and city 
representatives. The result was a meet- 
ing of the Board of Education, at which 


Judge Mack and others pointed out to | 
the trustees of the schools the necessity — 


of a real co-operation on the part of the | 


educational forces of the city with the 
juvenile court work, and the comparative 


| 
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futility of much of this work without 


such a joining of efforts. They dwelt 
on the higher degree of efficiency that 
could be attained in the work of salva- 
tion of juvenile offenders if the schools 
would reach out their arms to keep hold 
of children who are beginning to lapse 
from their regular attendance, or even 
have drifted into some small misdemean- 
or which brings them before the court,— 
particularly by having a school for chil- 
dren undergoing very temporary deten- 
tion—near to the court and in close co- 
operation with it. This, manned by wise 
and inspiring teachers, might be a means 
of really reclaiming mar.y children be- 
fore they reached furthe: stages of de- 
linquency. The Board of Education voted 
to co-operate and the deed was done 
which may echo for saving grace through 
many generations. 

But so much consideration of the mat- 
ter had already revealed many spots in 
the schools where more could be done to 
keep the children from those first lapses ; 
many spots where failure of the school’s 
system within itself or failure of a junc- 
tion of the school system with the court 
system, left holes where the children were 
dropped through, unheeded, to the mercy 
of the streets and their beguilements for 
juvenile idleness. 

The Board of Education called the con- 
ference on truancy to make a study of all 
the possible ways in which court and 
school together could make their work 
more effective to prevent the waste of 
life that is going on in the school room, 
through truancy to the juvenile court and 
beyond it to reform institutions of one 
kind or another. The further the pro- 
cess goes, the more difficult the reclaim- 
ing becomes. Judge Mack struck the 
note of the conference when he said its 
best purpose would be to reduce the juve- 
nile court to the minimum. If the schools 
could render the work of the court un- 
necessary, the climax of efficiency for 
these children would be reached. 

The whole aim of the conference was 
to bridge the gap between the school and 
the court; to bring the educational forces 
to the very door of the court; and to see 
how far back into the educational fieid 
the necessary influence to save the errant 


boy and girl can be put. 

Speakers came from far and near to 
contribute their thought out of rich ex- 
perience, and all the phases of the ques- 
tion were illumined with rare contribu- 
tions. 

The depth of this consideration of the 
subject of truancy by school and court 
together, seems to promise good things in 
the wave that is sweeping through the 
country to improve the conditions for 
children who must be dealt with in the 
courts. 

Perhaps the real significance of the fact 
that the existence of so much juvenile 
desertion of school is a reflection on the 
school, has not before been so strongly 
brought out. It was appropriate that 
this study was initiated by the Board of 
Education, for the final finding must be 
that the ranks of truancy are swelled be- 
cause our schools are so crowded that no 
teacher can give proper individual atten- 
tion to pupils; because our curriculum is 
not rich enough nor our plans elastic 
enough to provide for the varying needs 
of different types; and because teaching 
is not looked upon wholly as perhaps the 
highest profession that exists. 

The gravity of these deficiencies of the 
schools deepens when we consider that 
it is not only upon truants that they bear. 
We are brought to them in this instance 
in considering the child who runs away. 
They may bear as heavily, or perhaps 
more so, upon the child who, whatever 
the paucity of his life in school, will sit at 
his desk. 

So the conference on truancy may do 
a deeper good even than its purpose to 
help the truant,—in pointing to the great- 
er uplift the schools should give to all of 
the city’s children. 


Notes 


Young Women’s Hebrew Association, New 
York.—The Young Women’s Hebrew Asso- 
ciation opened the doors of its new home 
at Nos. 1578-80-82 Lexington avenue on 
Sunday afternoon, December 16th, when a 
large number of the friends of the movement 
attended the dedication services. Addresses 
were made by Rev. Dr. Bernard Drachman, 
Henry M. Loch, the chairman of the build- 
ing committee, Rev. Dr. H. Pereira Mendez 
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and Daniel P. Hays. 

Mr. Perceval Menken, the president of the 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association, and. Mr. 
Isadore Levy, representing the Young Folks 
League of the Y. W. H. A., also participated 
in the exercises. 

The new dormitories were opened at the 
same time. 


Official Delirium Tremens.— “Serpents,” 
shouted the deputy of State Factory Inspec- 
tor Delaney to a room full of people at the 
Philadelphia Industrial Exhibit, last week. 
He replied to serious charges made against 
his department by personal abuse of mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania Child Labor Com- 
mittee, and the meeting hissed him. The 
managers of the exhibit had at the outset 
refrained from laying the blame for the con- 
ditions they showed on the lax enforcement 
of the factory laws by the labor department 
because inadequate statutes and. lethargic 
public opinion share in the blame. But 
when Captain Delaney set out to discredit 
the faithfulness of their exhibition, they 
did not mince matters in pointing out his 
share of the responsibility and additional 
placards were put up in the hall showing 
the farce of child labor law enforcement in 
Pennsylvania. The reply at the public meet- 
ing amounted to calling the secretary of the 
Child Labor Committee a “disappointed office 
seeker,” and the audience “snakes.” 


Mendicancy Squad Reinstated in New 
York.—After ten months’ eclipse the mendi- 
cancy squad assigned to the New York Char- 
ity Organization Society, has been temporar- 
ily reinstated from December 6 to January 
6, by Police Commissioner Bingham. Four 
experienced men of the old squad that was 
abolished on February 5, have been aetailed 
from the office of the third inspection dis- 
trict. They will arrest beggars in the shop- 
ping district during the Christmas holidays 
under Mr. James Forbes, head of the men- 
dicancy department of the Charity Organi- 
zation Society. The department was espec- 
ially pleased to have back again among the 
four Thomas F. Hayes, and expresses hope 
that the reinstatement may prove permanent. 


The Philadelphia Industrial Exhibit. — 
Twenty-five thousand people attended the 
Philadelphia Industrial Exhibit at Horticul- 
tural Hall last week. This was the first 
exhibit of its kind in America and was a suc- 
cess. Much of the paraphernalia will be 
used in similar exhibits in Boston, Chicago, 
and elsewhere and the plan seems destined 
to create as profound a sensation in this 
country as it did last year in Germany and 
England. An illustrated report will be pub- 
lished in the January magazine number of 
CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS. 


Chicago’s Social Service Club.—The Chi- 
cago Social Service Club starts the year’s 
work with a membership of over 200. The 
club meets monthly in the City Club quart- 
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ers. The officers are: Sherman C, Kingsley, 
president; Miss Harriet Fulmer, vice-pres- 
ident; Mrs. B. S. Rosing, secretary; Hugene 
Lies, treasurer; Miss Miriam Kalisky, T. D. 
Hurley and Graham Romeyn Taylor, ad- 
ditional members of the executive commit- 
tee. 

The club has changed its meeting night 
from Friday to Monday, the third in the 
month. 

7,500 Rochester Babies Cheap.—A new mu- 
nicipal ordinance is pending in Rochester, 
New York. It would take the power to con- 
demn milk and rescind milk dealers’ licenses 
from the health commissioner, Dr. George 
W. Goler, and place it in the hands of the 
commissioner of public safety, who may be 
supposed to know as much about bacilli as 
a boiled owl. Dr. Goler’s work has placed 
Rochester in the forefront of cities in the 
matter of clean milk supply. At a recent 
hearing, the attorney of the milkmen de- 
clared that the statement that the health de- 
partments standards saved 15,000 babies’ 
lives was overdrawn by half; it wasn’t over 
7,500 at the outside and they weren’t worth 
it. If Rochester accepts this enlightened 
job-lot estimate of humanity, the ordinance 
will be passed without question. 


Kindling and Kindliness——The manage- 
ment of the wayfarers lodges conducted by 
the Philadelphia Society for Organizing 
Charity have gotten out a little folder ex- 
plaining how three hours’ work in the wood- 
yards secures bath, a clean bed and two good 
meals for a homeless man, and how the wood 
is sold to help pay the expenses. “We find 
that small change is only a crutch while 
work is a ladder,” reads the folder and on 
the cover is this verse: : 


“Wood to burn; 

A crippled brother— 
Who'll buy the one 
To help the other?” 


A Diplomat’s Division of Society.—‘‘So- 
ciety is divided into two parts—those who 
give and those who do not give,” said Joseph 
H. Choate in his address before the recent 
annual meeting of the New York State Char- 
ities Aid Association, “and my impression 
is it is about an equal division. If you take 
the rich and well-to-do people of the city, I 
think those who never give, equal in num- 
bers those who give, and who give very 
freely; and I think it is our duty to grapple 
with those who are not in the habit of giv- 
ing. It is our duty to make inroads into 
this new territory. We have heard of the 
widow’s cruse which kept constantly re- 
newed, and I have no doubt that however 
much we increase our work from year to 
year, the means for doing it will come to 
our hands. Lay siege to the people who are 
not in the habit of giving—many of whom 
you all know, and for their improvement as 
well as for the benefit of our own exchequer, 
extort from them what we need.” 


Truancy and Home Conditions 


Gertrude Howe Britton 


Explanations of absence from school 
seldom tell of wilful truancy or incorri- 
gibility. Nearly all are slightly different 
ways of telling of poverty, illness, greed 
or genuine ignorance of the law. Prac- 
tically every case of truancy investigated 
discloses surrounding conditions of poor 
homes, bad housing and miserable or no 
play space. But one or another of the 
four causes seems to stand forth striking- 
ly in each case. What each one of them 
means may be indicated briefly: 

Poverty: Two or three or four rooms 
in a tumble-down shanty or poorly kept 
tenement, with little light and less air,— 
the only kind of home that a city affords 
recently arrived immigrants and some 
that are not so recent but still are not 
able to pay more_than one week’s rent in 
advance. 

Sickness: The resistless, progressive 
contagion that comes with the darkness 


During school hours. 
play space, 
hours. The boy with the book 
be seen with book in hand. 
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to balance what a good playground might afford after 


and impure air of the two or three rooms, 
the monster that takes a father or mother 
and leaves the rest of the struggling fam- 
ily to seek a yet smaller and more miser- 
able home where perhaps an existence is 
secured only by the aid of the very chil- 
dren that truant officers are paid to pun- 
ish for absence from school. 

Greed: Of landlords who collect as 
much rent for a tumble-down shack by 
taking their pay each week as is collected 
for a decent building in a more healthful 
neighborhood; of avaricious fathers who 
demand the labor of their very babies, 
that they themselves may work less or 
hoard more. 

Ignorance of the law: Combined with 
carelessness, a failing only too common 
among the new-comers to this country; 
the parents had to work when they were 
children, and it has not yet occurred to 
them that their children should fare 


Perhaps it takes school hours and more for this meager 
school 


“bums” inveterately, but nearly always is to 
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better. It is hardly necessary to point 
out the difference between the out-of- 
door life of the peasants and the work of 
the children in basements and rear tene- 
ments. 

If there is one thing more than another 
that the following stories show, it is that 
home surroundings can make or mar the. 
school child’s career and that the large 
percent of truancy can be reduced by the 
improving of home conditions. These 
stories are selected as_ typical from 
among eight hundred cases that were in- 
vestigated by the writer among children 
belonging to eight public schools. 


This is a child of illiterate 

Francesco B. parents. He is nine years 
old and is only in the sec- 

ond grade. He had been out of school for 


twenty days, although the parents as- . 


sured us that he had been sent to school 
every day that year. On questioning the 
boy he admitted having, as he said, 
“bummed,” and excused himself by 
showing us his clothes and shoes, which 
were in a most dilapidated condition. He 
said that he didn’t want to go to school 
because “the kids made fun of him.” 
The father of this family is not physically 
strong, being unable to work. steadily, 
and the entire family of seven is sup- 
ported by the proceeds of a small vege- 
table stand. The income from this aver- 
ages about six dollars a week. On the 
day of our visit at three o’clock in the 
afternoon they had made only six cents 
and the remainder of their stock was 
withering. The place in which they 
lived—two rooms in the rear of a tene- 
ment and the space about eight feet wide 
between two tenements which was parti- 
tioned off at the front and rear by rough 
boards and was used as the store—rented 
for ten dollars a month. This shelter 
was unfit for habitation, but in it the 
three younger children spent their entire 
day. Two of these children have died 
since the investigation. 


These two children were 
found on the street during 
school hours. One of them 
is eleven and the other thirteen. They 
told us that they had been in this coun- 
try only a little while. We took them 


Joseph and 
Tom S. 
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over to the school to have them entered, 
and when the principal questioned them 
they admitted that they had been in the 
Cooper School for two years and had 
taken transfers when they moved to the 
neighborhood of the Farragut. This was 
two weeks before they were found and 
they had not used the transfers and evi- 
dently had no intention of using them. 
The father had just bought the house in 
which they lived and carried on his tailor 
shop there. The two boys had quite evi- 
dently been kept at home to assist in the 
work. There were nine others in the 
family, three of whom were working, 
their joint earnings being fifteen dollars 
a week. Besides the earnings of the 
father and these boys, a part of the house 
which they did not use rented for ten dol- 
lars a month. So this was a case of in- 
difference and criminal negligence rather 
than of necessity. 


Albert is eleven years old 
and in the third grade. He 
is one of seven children, 
two of whom are working in a factory 
and earning jointly seven dollars a week. 
This constitutes the entire income of the 
family, and of this twelve dollars a month 
pays the rent of the four rooms in which 
they live. This case was reported to us 
because, up to this year, the boy had been 
very regular in attendance and up to 
grade in his work, while this year he had 
grown lazy and indifferent, often going 
to sleep on his desk during the day and 
frequently staying at home. When ques- 
tioned by his teacher he was sullen and 
uncommunicative. On investigation we 
found that the boy had been kept at home 
to do the washing and cleaning of the 
house, while his mother was in bed after 
having given birth to a child. The father 
was incapacitated, having had several 
operations for a tubercular hip, and was 
about to undergo another for the same 
disease. The family was practically liv- 
ing on two meals a day, a breakfast of 
bread and coffee, and something more 
substantial in the evening. Out of their 
scanty earnings thirty-six cents a day had 
to be spent for milk for the new baby and 
one a year old. There remained, after 
this and the rent were provided for about 


Albert O. 
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eight dollars a month for food for the 
other seven members of the family. Now 
the milk is furnished from the milk com- 
mission, thus leaving them about ten dol- 
lars more a month. The boy is attend- 
ing school more regularly and seems 
physically improved, owing to better or 
more food. 


This child of nine years, 
whose parents were dead, 
lived with his grandmother 
and grandfather, neither of whom could 
speak English. The grandfather, be- 
sides having lost an arm, was ill and un- 
able to work; the grandmother helped 
the family by picking up coal and wood 
on the railroad tracks, and occasionally 
picking and selling dandelions. She was 
fairly strong but too unskilled to do any 
sort of profitable work. The boy, the 
only other member of the family, paid 
the rent and supported his grandparents 
by the sale of newspapers. This he did 
entirely outside of school hours, having 
been absent only one day during the 
whole year and this day he went with 
his grandmother to interpret for her 
while she was trying to get a job pick- 
ing rags on Canal street. Louis finishes 
the fourth grade this year. They lived 


Louis B. 


Louis B. 
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in one rear room for which they paid 
two and one-half dollars a month, and 
which was in fair sanitary condition. It 
is needless to say that all the members 
of the family were without sufficient cloth- 
ing to keep them warm and clean. What 
clothes the boy had were always in good 
repair, being generously covered with 
patches of different colors. He wore 
nothing under his little coat, not even a 
shirt. In the more prosperous days the 
- family had owned a white table-cloth, and 
this after its term of usefulness as a 
table-cloth had passed, was utilized for 
kerchiefs to be worn around the neck of 
the boy to conceal the absence of the 
shirt. This is not cited as a case of 
school neglect, as the boy was doing well 
in school and was anxious to keep on, his 
ambition being to finish the school. It 
is plain that such a household is on a 
most precarious footing and that the boy’s 
education and future usefulness are 
threatened by the hard work, the insuffi- 
cient food and clothing and general scant- 
iness of his life. A school pension for 
‘this fatherless child should be provided. 
In the meantime an arrangement has been 
made by which the monthly expenses for 
rent and coal have been met. The ef- 
fects of his unchildlike struggle with 
poverty was shown by the boy’s attitude 
toward the new suit of clothes which was 
provided for him. It was a gray suit 
and he objected to the color, preferring 
a black one because that would save a 
new suit in case one of his grandparents 
should die, an event which he thought 
quite likely to happen, as they were both 
very old. 


' This boy of thirteen had 


Sam C. —_ been in school one year and 
had completed the first 
grade. The year before he had been 


picked up by a truant officer, never havy- 
ing entered any school. The mother had 
deserted the family two years before. 
Finding the child in school looking pale 
and underfed, we investigated the case 
and found that a hernia had existed since 
early babyhood, and that the child had 
been neglected more through ignorance 
than intent. When the father learned 
that this could be. cured he was most 
eager to have it done. The school nurse 
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took the boy to the Central Free Dis- 
pensary, where an immediate operation 
was advised, necessitating a residence 
in the hospital for three weeks. He was 
taken in by the Presbyterian Hospital, 
given a free bed and operated upon. He 
made a perfect recovery and in four 
weeks was back in school. So far as 
could be learned, the boy had never been 
able to eat more than one meal a day 
because of the excruciating pain which 
followed. As a consequence he was un- 
der-nourished, languid, unable to do any 
consecutive work, sad and discouraged. 
He is now a happy, ‘healthy child. 


This child had been absent 
for two days when we first 
went to see her. We found 
a father and four children living in two 
rooms. The father had a broken leg and 
had had no medical attention. The old- 
est boy, fifteen years of age, was working 
as errand boy in a store, his wages be- 
ing the only support for the entire fam- 
ily. The mother had been dead for two 
years, and the care of the family and the 
house devolved upon the oldest daughter, 
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Helen VY. 


grandparents. 


Helen, who was a child of seven. | Be- 
sides this she had been attending school 
regularly. This case was turned over to 
the district nurse, who sent the father to 
a hospital, had the house cleaned, and per- 
suaded one of the neighbors to look after 
them until the father was able to go to 
his work again and was earning enough 
to hire a woman to care for the children. 


This boy, aged eleven and 
in fifth grade, is the son 
of a German cook. He has 
been out of school forty days this year, 
the excuse being illness. We found on 
visiting that the illness was due to exces- 
sive use of cigarettes, and that the boy 
was in an exceedingly nervous condition. 
On questioning him we found that he had 
been smoking cigarettes since he was 
three years old. His little brother of 
five, who is in the kindergarten, was call- 
ed in by the principal and when question- 
ed told us that he picked up cigar butts 
on the street and chewed them, and oc- 
casionally smoked a cigarette. When the 
nurse told John that he would surely die 
in a short time if he kept on smoking, 


John J. 
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he said that he would like to stop but 
that he “couldn’t pass a stub.” On visit- 
ing the family we found the father at 
home and when told about the habits of 
the children he said that he knew it, but 
that he couldn’t stop them,—that he had 
to earn their living and that he couldn't 
watch them all the time. This man earned 
eleven dollars a week and owned the 
house in which he lived with the excep- 
tion of a mortgage of five hundred dol- 
lars; besides this he received twenty dol- 
lars a month for part of the house which 
he rents. 

We had this man taken into court for 
immediate prosecution for wilful neglect 
of children. 


Antonia is twelve years old. 
This year she has lost thirty 
days at school but in spite 
of that she has finished the fifth grade. 
She is kept at home to take care of the 


Antonia P. 


four younger children while her grand- 
mother, who is a midwife, goes out to 
nurse. The mother cannot give the chil- 


dren very good care, as she goes out to 


wash. Her income, less carfare, amounts 
to about four and a half dollars a month. 
The lot is almost entirely covered by the 
tenements, leaving no yard space, and the 
children spend all of their time on the 
city dumps, the baby sitting on the piles 
of refuse, while the others pick out rags 
to be sold, wood for the fire and food 
for their chickens, the sale of whose eggs 
added an important contribution to the 
family income. 

The father of these children died two 
years ago and the mother had no knowl- 
edge of a law compelling her to send 
her girl to school. 

These stories may be allowed to speak 
for themselves. 


The Physical and Mental Examination of 
Public School Pupils in Chicago 


Dr. D. P. MacMillan 


Director of the Department of Child Study and Pedagogic Investigation 
; of the Chicago Board of Education 


The department of child study and 
pedagogic investigation was established in 
the public schools of Chicago September 
6, 1899. It owed its being and inspira- 
tion to the zeal and insight of Dr. Wal- 
ter Scott Christopher, a physician of more 
than local reputation in the treatment of 
children’s diseases, who believed that the 
problems of teaching and governing chil- 
dren must be approached from the stand- 
point of the child who is to be taught and 
trained. 

Quite a number of years previous to his 
appointment to the Board of Education 
in 1898, the problems of child life which 
he wished solved were before his mind, 
and he foresaw the desirability of attack- 
ing these problems by scientific methods. 
He was also aware that the only persons 
who can satisfactorily handle school ques- 
tions must be those who have the right 
of way into the places where children 
work and play, so that the prevailing and 
pernicious forces and factors in school 
life which prevent normal growth and de- 


velopment may be studied to the best ad- 
vantage. He was conscious of the fact 
that this end could not be attained until 
something more than the school room life- 
record was at hand. He wanted to have 
a scientific whole life history of the child. 
Accordingly in an address delivered 
before parents and teachers and _print- 
ed in The Child Study Monthly for 
January, 1896, on the subject The Chil- 
dren of To-day, we find him saying 

there is indeed a strong probability that 
these little ones differ from their elders 
physically, intellectually and morally in kind 
as well as degree. The mere probability is 
not enough. We must know positively its 
truth or falsity. The methods of modern 
science have pointed out the way. Experi- 
mental research can solve the problems. <A 
child study laboratory must be established 
in which the child as an entity shall be 
studied. 


While serving as a member of the com- 
mittee on the normal school he asked the 
privilege of appearing before the mem- 
bers of the committee on physical cul- 
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ture to present a plan for studying the 
physical condition of school children and 
at the regular meeting of the Board of 
Education February 8, 1899, the recom- 


mendations of the committee were adopt- - 


ed and at its meeting two weeks later 
the: board appointed two teachers who 
had special training, for the trial work, 
and appropriated a certain sum of money 
for the purchase of apparatus, so that on 
March 6, 1899, the preliminary work of 
investigation was actually begun. While 
the main object of this special commission 
of investigators was a re-consideration of 
the general problem of the relation be- 
tween physical status and mental effi- 
ciency, the specific topics which they held 
before themselves and which they at- 
tacked, more accurately reveal the aims 
and ideas which the committee in charge 
of the work considered of importance. 
These topics referred to such matters as 
the following: the physical differences ob- 
served in children who are taught in the 
same classroom; the course of physical 
power of the children during the school 
day; the educational merits of nature 
study, music, drawing, constructive work, 
manual training; the comparative value 
of half-day and full-day sessions for 
young children; the problem of the back- 
ward child and the truant; the ungraded 
room. | 


The Advisa- The preliminary report of 
bility of : oes 

Child Study the investigation created 

Departments. sich -a-“widespread interest 
and enthusiasm that the committee con- 
sidered it highly desirable to have the 
work extended in scope and as this would 
entail the necessity of continuous study 
of these and kindred problems from year 
to year, the idea of the promoters ripened 
into a desire to establish a permanent 
bureau of information on such matters. 
Accordingly, we find the committee re- 
porting to the Board of Education Sep- 
tember 6, 1899, the results of their de- 
liberations upon the value of the four 
months’ work of the special educational 
commission. The board at its meeting 
July 26, 1899, authorized the appointment 
of a special committee to consider the 
advisability of establishing in the school 
system of Chicago an independent de- 
partment for child study and pedagogic 
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investigation. The special committee so 
appointed, whose personnel was the same 
as that of the present standing committee 
(W. S. Christopher) Fary.= Roesch ce 
Meier, Clayton Mark, Joseph Stolz) actu- 
ated by the results obtained in the pre- 
liminary investigation, submitted a report 
to the board at its meeting September 6, 
1899, which was adopted without amend- 
ment and from which the following ex- 
tract is taken: 


There are many problems in pedagogy and 
child life, the solution of which can throw 
much light on educational procedures and 
materially assist in the school work; it is 
also desirable to have in the system a mech- 
anism to determine, when possible, the rela- 
tive value of various pedagogic methods; 
the varying educational needs of our large 
population with its great diversity of na- 
tionalities and social peculiarities, should 
have accurate investigation by scientific 
methods; the great problems connected with 
dull and backward children call for earnest 
investigation; the type of child to be found 
in the parental school should also be consid- 
ered. Krom these and other considerations, 
we believe that there should be in the school 
system a department for the investigation of 
educational and child-study problems. The 
work of such a department should be lim- 
ited to such of the various problems as 
may arise, as have distinct pedagogic bear- 
ing and educational value; its work should 
be conducted in accordance with approved 
scientific methods, especially the methods 
of physiological psychology. It should be 
its duty to make such investigations in 
child-study and pedagogy as may be sug- 
gested by the head of the department and 
approved by the superintendent of schools 
and the standing committee in charge of the 
department. We recommend to the board 
for its adoption the following: 

“That there be and is hereby established 
in the school system of Chicago, a depart- 
ment of child-study and pedagogic investi- 
gation consisting of a director and such 
assistants as may, from time to time, be ap- 
pointed to make such psycho-physical and 
allied investigations having a pedagogic 
bearing as may be suggested by the direc- 
tor and approved by the superintendent of 
schools and the committee in charge of the 
work; and also to give such instruction to 
the principals and the teachers in the schools 
as may be directed by the superintendent of 
schools and the committee.” . . . 

We give the following brief outline of the 
objects and functions of the department of 
child-study and pedagogic investigation: 


I. Research Work. 


(a) Collecting anthropometric and psy- 
cho-physical data for the purpose of 
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establishing norms, and for determin- 
ing such relationships as may be of 
service in pedagogy. 

(0) Applying accurate scientific meth- 
ods to specific pedagogic problems, 
particularly methods of teaching and 
determination of the pedagogic value 
of various studies. 


Il. Examination of individual pupils with 
a view to advising as to their pedagogic 
management. 


III. Instruction to teachers in child-study 
and psychology. 


It soon became apparent in the en- 
deavor to carry out this program that a 
permanent office and  working-room 
should be maintained for the service of 
these employes. Accordingly on April 
4, 1900, the board authorized the estab- 
lishment of a psycho-physical laboratory 
in the department and appropriated a sum 
of money for the purchase of additional 
apparatus. This was at first located in 
an unused store-room connected with the 
central offices of the board, and on its 
removal in May, 1902, to more commo- 
dious quarters, the department was as- 
signed a room on the same basis as the 
other special departments of the Board 
of Education. 


It will thus readily be seen 
that the duties and activities 
of the department naturally 
have taken two main channels centering 
around the more or less distinct functions 
of: (a) Scientific investigation; (b) 
The practical application of scientific data 
to concrete school and social problems. 
That the department for the three years 
of its existence laid more emphasis on the 
first of these procedures was due not so 
much to choice as to necessity; for, as 
announced in the introduction to the first 
general report 


How the 
Work 
Started. 


it seems but natural that the starting point 
for a systematic pedagogical study of Chi- 
cago school children should be an attempt to 
determine the laws of their growth and 
mental development. 


If children are to be tested and exam- 
ined there must be some criterion or 
standard of reference by which the status 
and defects of any child examined in the 
laboratory can be precisely evaluated. It 
was then a necessity for the department 
to have at its command a set of norms, or 


measuring-rods, of the physical growth 
and mental development of children so 
that differences of kind and degree might 
be readily discovered and described, and 
to this task the department at once direct- 
ed its attention. 

Norms of physical growth were at first 
secured. These referred to such definite 
and easily ascertainable data as 
height, height-sitting, weight, endurance, 
strength, lung-capacity, voluntary. motor 
control, visual and aural acuity; and as 
these were taken upon a large number 
of children for each age between six years 
and eighteen years inclusive, it is be- 
lieved that the data is fairly representa- 
tive. 

After the rate of annual and semi- 
annual increase in growth and develop- 
ment were determined by these various 
indices, the correlation of the physical 
and the psychical was attempted. In or- 
der to deal satisfactorily with this gen- 
eral problem of school life, one must have, 
of course, a safe criterion of the indices 
of mental efficiency in addition to a pre- 
cise statement of a well-grown and a well- 
balanced physical equipment. In the first 
statement of mental efficiency, the de- 
partment took the school standing of the 
children by grades as an index of “gen- 
eral intelligence.” It was of the opinion 
that while inability to grade regularly in 
school does not in each case indicate the 
lack of native capacity, nevertheless the 
school-standing might be adopted as a 
matter of expediency until norms of men- 
tal growth could be established. 

It was in point of fact the correlation 
of school-standing with height and 
weight, made by Dr. Porter in his inves- 
tigation of the school children of St. 
Louis in 1892, and the alleged coincidence 
of superiority in size and school advance- 
ment, that assisted in giving more defi- 
nite form to the ideas of the members of 
the original committee and that intensified 
the desire to give the experiment greater 
scope and precision by adding more vital 
and specific marks of mental capability 
and by employing a greater variety of 
indices of physical status and change than 
had heretofore been employed. The in- 
accuracy of school-standing as a measurer 
of native mentality is due to many factors. 
The repeated failure, however, of a child 
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to advance with the great majority of 
children of his own age is at least pre- 
sumptive evidence that a situation pre- 
vails which requires investigation, and 
of course this non-adaptivity may indicate 
the presence of great individual peculiar- 
ities in the child, defective sense-avenues, 
deranged motor connections, and so on, 
or on the external side, the lack of uni- 


form conditions in the school-room, viz., » 


of being in school regularly with teachers 
of at least average ability. 


As an experiment in the 
first stages of the investiga- 
tion there was added to the 
stated position of children in school 
grades, an estimate made, independently 
of the examiner, by the teacher of each 
child in such mental functions as atten- 
tion, memory, judgment; and further, a 
statement of the child’s best school study, 
his poorest subject of study and his school 
deportment. While this has always been 
-required of the teacher of each child ex- 
amined by the department and such data 
has uniformly proven valuable to the ex- 
aminers in the diagnosis of cases, it has 
never been shown that it yields readily or 
safely to scientific computation. 

The conviction soon was forced upon 
the examiners, by the large number of 
cases of mis-fits encountered, 7. e., the 
non-adaptivity of children to prescribed 
courses, that the failure to make regular 
school progress ought in itself to be meas- 
ured and evaluated. Consequently, it be- 
came an indispensable desideratum to 
have in an adaptable form, norms or in- 
dices of mental development throughout 
the school years. Before any so-called 
practical application of such data should 
be made, measurements ought, in strict- 
ness, to be sedulously carried on for a 
number of years on large numbers of chil- 
dren representing all grades, and possibly 
also on a smaller group of children, each 
one measured semi-annually from the 
time he enters the elementary school at 
the age of six years, until he leaves the 
high school. The department, however, 
secured data on a few reliable and rep- 
resentative mental functions, such as per- 
ception, memory, association, attention, 
imagination and judgment, on relatively 
small groups of children, and these have 
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proven perfectly workable for its practical 
purposes and problems and are being 
gradually expanded and verified. 

Even with such definite denominators 
at hand, it must be remembered that the 
examiner of children is under the neces- 
sity of supplementing his measuring-rods 
by a complete family history of the indi- 
vidual, including such matters as the 
child’s inheritance, his health record and 
the rate of development of his fundamen- 
tal life activities. With a scientifically 
determined and properly adjusted code 
of physical and mental norms secured 
from thousands of children, experience 
has shown that the examiner can safely 
measure by comparative position any 
child who is under observation and out- 
line the probabilities of his attaining the 
growth and power which the strands of 
his inheritance make possible. 

Having at command a few representa- 
tive norms, and with the expectation of 
these being increased in number and com- . 
plexity as the work progresses, the de- 
partment has taken upon itself more and 
more of the practical work, with the hope 
that when once this feature of its duties 
is gotten under control, much more time 
can be again given to distinctly scientific 
research.. This transition to the practi- 
cal work was gradual and has its own 
history, into which it is not necessary to 
enter in detail. The first school-room 
problem, undertaken in the second year 
of the department’s existence had refer- 
ence to school-hygiene. We were asked 
“to determine what sizes of desks are best 
suited to the pupils of each of the dif- 
ferent grades, and what proportion of the 
desks should be adjustable.” Another 
problem of similar nature was an effort 
to determine the course of power through- 
out the school-day of pupils doing regular 
work, so that the most difficult tasks 
could be assigned and the most exhaus- 
tive work expected of pupils at those 
periods of the day when the storage of 
energy is at its highest. 


Some Prace. Lhe investigations soon 

tical Problems took on a more pedagogic 
Encountered. : : 

character. An examination 

of visual constructive imagination was 

undertaken with a view to securing some 

definite information concerning the power 
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possessed by pupils in the upper grades 


of the elementary schools and the lower 
grades of the high schools to conceive and 
construct objects and relations in the ab- 
sence of these objects or of conventional 
symbols. Again, the vexing problems of 
spelling were attacked and an analysis 
made of the usual abilities of school chil- 
dren in this exercise, and of the ways 
of teaching spelling, as these are related 
to the different kinds of memory and to 
the methods of study which make de- 
mands upon this mental power. 

Another problem upon which the de- 
partment undertook to throw some light, 
was a consideration of the comparative 
value of oral and silent reading of chil- 
dren as a means of getting information 
during their first years in school. In the 
transition that takes place in the knowl- 
edge-getting processes from the natural 
conversational methods of the child’s 
early home life, to the artificial ways of 
school life wherein the child’s’interlocu- 
tor largely appears in “cold type,”’ it was 
found that it is unwise and unsafe to 
rely wholly upon silent reading in getting 
acquainted with the stores of information 
_ which society as incorporated in the teach- 
er considers worth while. 

Further, along the same lines of in- 
vestigation, the school-problem of writing 
was examined. It was found that the 
only style of writing more or less strictly 
taught in the Chicago school system, the 
vertical writing, was rather quickly aban- 
doned by the children as soon as it came 
well under control, and the attention of 
the pupils naturally became deflected 
from the symbols to the symbolized. This 
is largely what obtains in mastering any 
human activity, but it was found to be 
so particularly patent in such a relatively 
simnvle series of human movements as 
writin’, that the attempt to foretell and 
define its path of direction was considered 
especially valuable for teachers of writ- 
ing, and that it was worthy of having 
attention drawn to this change from the 
vertical writing to certain forms of slant 
writing, even during schoql years, was 
demonstrated by the fact that the sugges- 
tions and recommendations of the depart- 
ment were, some two years later, virtually 
adopted throughout the entire city. 


Along with this change in the char- 
acter of the subject-matter investigated, 
has come about a remarkable increase, 
year by year, in the number of children 
who are given a psycho-physical examin- 
ation by the department, so that this ex- 
tremely practical pedagogic function has 
become more and more exacting. Such 
an examination should be given to every 
child in the schools at least once a year, 
but as this is wholly beyond considera- 
tion for obvious reasons, the only feature 
of such an examination for all children 
with which the department is concerned 
is the supervision of the annual testing 
of the sight and hearing of the elementary 
school pupils. This preliminary examin- 
ation is given by the teachers in the 


* schools and such children as are suspected 


of suffering from defects or disorders of 
these sense-organs, are subsequently sent 
to the laboratory for further assistance 
and come under the heading of special 
cases. 

In general it may be said that the 
following kinds of cases are brought to 
the laboratory or are examined by the de- 
partment in the schools. First, normal 
bright children sent by the school princi- 
pal or more often brought by the parents 
of the child. These may be precocious 
children whose natural curiosity or the 
imposed school course of study and home 
régime may seem to make too great de- 
mands upon their physical strength and 
well-being. In such cases recommenda- 
tions and suggestions are made to the 
parents or guardians pointing to the 
causes and to the possible measures which 
can ordinarily be adopted to remove or 
ameliorate conditions. Again certain chil- 
dren may have failed to make satisfactory 
progress in certain studies and they are 
brought in to the central laboratory to 
determine the physical or mental causes 
of these special deficiencies. Many par- 
ents, principals or teachers bring in chil- 
dren to learn the nature and extent of 
their sensory defects. If these children 
require more attention than the public of- 
fice affords and their case demands medi- 
cal or surgical treatment, they are re- 
ferred to the family physician or to a 
public dispensary. 
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The second group of special 
cases which come to the at- 
tention of the department 
forms the rather large number of sub- 
normal children. These may be found on 
examination to be of so low a grade of 
mentality that they are only slightly re- 
moved from the second or higher grade 
imbeciles. If such happens to be the case, 
the department in its report to the super- 
intendent of schools, submits the data and 
recommends that inasmuch as they are 
practically custodial cases and invariably 
prove a great source of anxiety to the 
zealous teacher, and as they form a dis- 
tinct detriment to the progress of the 
other pupils of the room as well as pre- 
sent an economic loss and waste of en- 
ergy in the teaching machinery, the school 
management committee protect the other 
pupils by formally excluding them from 
the schools under its charge. The de- 
partment, through its informal connection 
with the Children’s Hospital Association 
and the Bureau of Charities, exerts its 
- good offices in behalf of the parents or 
guardians of these children with the ob- 
ject of having them admitted to the nublic 
institutions of the state or to private or- 
ganizations adaptable for such charges. 
It is our great misfortune that the num- 
ber of such available institutions is so 
small and the accommodations are so lim- 
ited that only a very small proportion of 
the total number of such cases can be 
satisfactorily cared for. If on the 
other hand these sub-normal children 
are discovered to possess such a degree 
of mentality as to warrant the hope that 
at the age of fourteen years they will be 
able, with special training, to complete 
the equivalent of the fourth grade, they 
are sent on our recommendation, to the 
ungraded rooms for sub-normal children, 
which rooms form an integral part of the 
public school system of Chicago. On 
each child, so disposed of, a special and 
simple report is sent to the teacher in 
charge of the room, detailing and de- 
scribing the peculiarities of body and 
mind and suggesting methods and devices 
by which his special needs can be met. It 
should be noted that these children are 
usually classed with the so-called back- 
ward children. It will, however, be found 
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upon a careful examination of such a 
general group that although all sub-nor- 
mal children are backward in attainments, 
the converse does not in the same sense 
obtain. The sub-normal child may be 
arrested in development, or retarded in 
mental unfolding, or of unbalanced men-. 
tal growth, which conditions only su- 
perior care and special training can ameli- 
orate; whereas the backward child who 
is found at or above the fifth grade at the 
age of fourteen is a recoverable case in 
the full sense of the word and usually is 
reached by a concentration of the same 
forces and pedagogic arts which are suc- 
cessful with the average normal child. 
This may necessitate the placing of a 
smaller number of children together and 
of making certain provisions so that the 


* specific causes of backwardness in each 


instance may be known and successfully 
combatted. 


The next group of special 
cases which the department 
examines is made up of 
deaf children or children with very de- 
fective hearing. Each child who enters 
one of the rooms for the training of deaf 
children undergoes a psycho-physical ex- 
amination, and if the child is normal in 
mental equipment and is found to be deaf, 
or so defective in hearing as to’be prac- 
tically deaf, the case is reported to the 
superintendent of schools in the regular 
order, and the child is admitted to one of 
the rooms in the regular day-schools for 
deaf children. 

Again, all children on whose behalf 
parents or guardians make request for 
admission to the rooms for crippled chil- 
dren must be examined by the department 
in addition to the regular examination 
given by the school medical inspector. 
The inspector determines whether the 
child is a cripple and requires the‘ free 
service of a bus to carry him to and from 
school, and the department decides 
whether he is mentally capable of profit- 
ing by the instruction which the Board of 
Education gives in these rooms. 

Further, the department has a special 
branch of its work conducted at the pa- 
rental school so that every truant and 
incorrigible child is given a psycho- 
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physical examination at least twice during 
his term of residence, first at or shortly 
after his admittance to the school and 
again before he is paroled. The examiner 
further assists the corps of instructors 
and family officers in studying the pecu- 
 liarities of each boy. 

Finally, the practical work of the de- 
partment extends to children who are 
brought into the Juvenile Court. Dur- 
ing the first week of February, 1905, the 
judge of the court, in his endeavor to 
gain all the information possible about 
these little charges, sent over to the lab- 
oratory of the department, two children 
whose conduct and appearance raised cer- 
tain suspicions relative to their sanity and 
normal physical status. That the report 
to the court on the psycho-physical ex- 
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amination which was given to these cases 
had contributed something of importance 
may be inferred from the fact that in the 
succeeding seven weeks nearly seventy 
cases were examined and reported on. 
The department cannot at present handle 
all the cases of delinquency, dependency 
and truancy in which the court is inter- 
ested, but it willingly co-operates in spec- 
ial cases with this civic body, in attack- 
ing a problem with which it has at bot- 
tom so much in common; and further it 
is the present plan of all interested par- 
ties to have a regularly established branch 
of the department in the new juvenile 
court building, so that the mental and 
physical status of each child may be thor- 
oughly investigated before a final dispo- 
sition of the case is made. 


Throwing the Burden of Truancy on the Parent 
W. L. Bodine 
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It is the policy of the Chicago com- 
pulsory education department to mini- 
mize truancy by checking the temporary 
absentee in the first lapse of attendance 
at school; by prosecuting indifferent par- 
ents in instances where they are respon- 
sible for truancy and non-attendance; and 
by sending to the parental school those 
habitual truants who are beyond the con- 
trol of parents. 

The effect of this policy is evident in 
the annual report for the school year of 
1905-6 which shows a material reduction 
of truancies in the Chicago public schools, 
and discloses the fact that in comparison 
to its school enrollment, Chicago has the 
smallest percentage of truancy of any 
large city in America. 

The department conducted 1,045 prose- 
cutions during’ the year,—702 against 
parents and 343 against children. A com- 
parison of prosecution of parents, in va- 
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rious cities throughout the United States 
follows: 

In New York, of 359 parents arrested 
only thirty-one were fined. Out of 702 
cases in Chicago, 532 had fines imposed. 
In Denver, of the sixteen parents brought 
into court, two were fined. 

This demonstrates that the compulsory 
education law—in its application to the 
fining of parents—is enforced more in 
Chicago than elsewhere, although com- 
parative conditions plainly indicate neces- 
sity for greater enforcement of the law 
in Boston, New York, and other cities. 

The comparison of percentage of tru- 
ancy absences (not individual truants, 
but absences including repetitions), is re- 
ported as follows: 
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It is my beliet ee this verifies the 
theory that where parents are prosecutet 
the most, truancy exists the least, in com- 
parison to population and school enroll- 
ment. 
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The Chicago truant officers attended to 
their duty with marked fidelity and suc- 
cess. During the ten school months, from 
September, 1905, to June 29, 1906, they 
accomplished 26,888 returns to school; 
26,580 to public schools and 308 to private 
schools. Of these returns, 21,987 were 
absences due to various causes, such as 
“illness, kept at home to do housework, 
lack of shoes and clothing, not vaccinated, 
sickness in family.” There were 4,901 
absences due to truancies. These figures 
include repetitions—as the same child 
may be absent, either with or withoyt 
cause, more than once. The truant offic- 
ers also found 254 unenrolled children 
and had them enrolled at school. A total 
of 1,985 cases were reported as “found 
at large on the streets during school 
hours.” The officers made 5,974 calls at 
school-houses (498 more calls than the 
preceding year). They served 2,820 
warning notices on indifferent parents 
and 243 notices in parental school cases 
in the juvenile court. The increase in 
the number of calls at schools was due to 
the fact that a few additional truant offic- 
ers were employed. 

The department employs thirty truant 
officers. They are under civil service re- 
ceiving a salary of $75.00 a month, from 
which they pay their own car fare. Of 
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these officers, eighteen are: women and 


twelve men. The average number of 
schools, to each officer, is nine. In Bos- 
ton the average number to each officer is 
four; in New York, twelve; in Philadel- 
phia, five. 

Paternalism of the state often sup- 
plants paternalism of the home, but the 
infernalism of environment that causes 
paternalism of the home to be a failure, 
is too often granted immunity by the 
grace of tradition and theoretical reform. 
What we want is fewer institutionalized 
children and more Americanized parents. 
In seeking the higher education of the 
child we should give more attention to 
the lower education of parenthood. Tru- _ 
ant officers and probation officers are 
cheaper and more effective than institu- 
tions in the end, because the truant officer 
and probation officer deal with the home 
and the parent. If a child is sent to a 
corrective institution he is eventually pa- 
roled back to the same home and parent, 
from which he came,—and we must reach 
that same home for it continues to quali- 
fy other children for the street, and the 
state. Give us more truant officers, pro- 
bation officers and charity workers, and 
pay them better salaries. Prevention is 
cheaper than cure. , 


The Chicago Conference on Truancy— 
Causes and Prevention 


Graham Romeyn TJaylor 


When all was said and done it turned 
out to be not so much the sayings and 
doings of wise men and women but the 
wisdom and actions of Tom Jones, truant. 
Or, as was instanced by James P. Haney, 
of New York, the name of this head pro- 
fessor is likely in our city centers to be 
not Tom, but Tony, with considerable 
attached to it that is unpronounceable— 
and hence unwritable. 

The utterances and experiences of Tom 
—or Tony—came through many spokes- 
men. Judges, distinguished physicians, 
a university president, and numbers of 
school principals, truant and probation 
officers, and social settlement folk con- 


tributed this or that dictum from the 
youthful instructor. “Can’t a feller get 
an eddication ina plumber’s shop ?”—this 
from Judge Ben. B. Lindsay, of Denver, 
and the reasoning of Tom Truant in this 
case signified nothing less than a revo- 
lution in the average school curriculum. 

Wherever Tom Truant went, they all 
were sure to go. This refers not to Tom's 
school fellows, though it no doubt had 
its effect on them, but to this Confer- 
ence on Truancy, held by the Chicago 
Board of Education Dec. 6, 7 and 8. 
The purpose in following Tom was not 
to bring him back to school willy-nilly, 
but to get in sympathy with him and 
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learn bumming from his standpoint. 
Now, the whole conference went off with 
Dr. Luther Gulick to his recollections of 
the “old swimming hole.” And again it 
followed Mr. Haney to the fascinating 
docks and wharves of New York city, 
where Tom was sure to be found. Or 
perhaps it cavorted through all the en- 
trancing allurements to which “spring 
fever” leads the way. But it also went 
where childhood’s face lacks happiness 
and sunshine. It went where Mrs. Ger- 
trude Howe Britton of Hull House found 
the boy or girl who could not go to school 
for such reasons as these: 

“No shoes.” 

“Must take care of baby.” 

“Sews on Pants when mother needs 
extra money.’ 

“Mother dead, father sick; must take 
care of father.” 

“Kept home to tend saloon.” 

“Must carry mother’s sewing to the 
shop.” 

“Not enough clothes for cold weather.” 


“Tt is false to assume that 
the normal child shall go to 
school. It is the normal 
thing that the child shall go where it 
pleases, and we must discover the reasons 
why a child shall go to school.” These 
words of Dr. Gulick are rather a strong 
way of putting the problem that was in 
everyone’s mind and toward the solving 
of which the conference directed its 
thought. It was another framing of the 
indictment against the average school 
curriculum which is sounded by the Na- 
tional Society for the Promotion of In- 
dustrial Education. Here the speakers 

were getting at the question, not from the 
standpoint of increased industrial effi- 
ciency in the workman, but from the 
standpoint of making the school so fit the 
child’s development that truancy would be 
unknown. But the answer was largely 
the same. “Send the whole boy to 
school’? was found to mean not only in- 
creased efficiency later in life, but an ab- 
sorption of the boy’s interest to such an 
extent that ‘playing hookey” would never 
enter his head. It means all the differ- 
ence between a boy’s flattening his nose 
on the inside or the outside of ‘the school 
room window. If you give him what 


e 
Problem. 


President Eliot calls the “joy of achieve- 
ment’’—for that responds to the instinct- 
ive desire of the boy as well as of the man 
—he will find his greatest happiness .n 
the school, and any city where manual 
training forms a vital part of the school 
curriculum can prove it. 

There are many other things that count 
in the campaign to prevent truancy—to 
deal with its causes. As Miss Addams. 
pointed out at the close of the conference, 
many of the things that we have been 
accustomed to use only as cures after the 
child has become a truant or incorrigi- 
ble, are quite as effective as preventive 
measures and as positive forces in the 
development of the normal boy or girl. 

Such, for instance is the sense of re- 
sponsibility in actually playing a part in 
community life, to which W. R. George, 
founder of the George Junior Republic 
directed attention. Such, again is the 
proper investigation of physical defects 
and the system of medical inspection— 
not merely for the patently abnormal 
child, the aggravated case, but for all 
school children. Such is the right kind 
of exercise and school athletics, as point- 
ed out by Dr. Gulick, of New York. Such 
in a word are many other kinds of special 
attention we have heretofore given only 
to the exceptional child. Even more con- 
cretely was this presented in the report 
by Mrs. Britton of her study of the 
“causes of truancy in eight Chicago pub- 
lic schools including a home investiga- 
tion of eight hundred truant children,” 
which showed how truancy is bound up 
with all the pressing social conditions and 
problems which reach their greatest 
acuteness in our congested city centers. 

The occasion of this Chicago Confer- 
ence on Truancy, which had such coun- 
try-wide significance, was the plan of the 
Cook County Commissioners to erect a 
building for the Juvenile Court combin- 
ing with it a detention home. In this 
plan the city of Chicago co-operates by 
furnishing the land, and the Board of 
Education of the city of Chicago, by ad- 
ding a detention school to be placed ad- 
jacent to the Juvenile Court and to be 
under the authority of the Board of Edu- 
cation. Here there will be maintained 
a school for all children of school age who 
are awaiting trial in the Juvenile Court. 
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The The conference was arf- 
Conference ranged and held under the 
Occasion. direction of a committee 


appointed by the Board of Education and 
consisting of the following members: 
Mrs. Emmons Blaine, chairman; Miss 
Jane Addams, R. A. White, P. Shelly 
O’Ryan and Emil W. Ritter, president 
of the board. While no permanent or- 
ganization was effected, a committee on 
resolutions was appointed at the first ses- 
sion, which will consider the results of 
the conference and embody their recom- 
mendations for Chicago in resolutions 
to be presented later. This committee 
consists of Miss Addams, chairman; 
Mrs. Emmons Blaine, Supt. of Schools 
E. G. Cooley, Judge Julian W. Mack and 
Chief Probation Officer H. W. Thurston 
of the Juvenile Court. 

Much enthusiasm was aroused at the 
first session by the address of Dr. Luther 
H. Gulick of New York, on school ath- 
letics and truancy. He spoke in part as 
follows: 


Play and athletics have been 


Athletics 
and great causes of truancy, but 
Truancy. they may prevent truancy 


and stimulate interest in the schools. 

Last year we had in the New York public 
schools four hundred and ten men who spent 
some hours every week after school helping 
the boys with athletics. These men were 
teachers in the grades. They were doing 
the thing that is closer than any other one 
thing to the boys’ heart. And they are ally- 
ing that thing with the administration, 
whereas in the past history of the school, 
athletic sports have been in the main against 
the administration. The tremendous force 
of school athletics, instructed by a teacher 
who is not paid, and whom they know is 
not paid, staying after school, training them 
to run, showing them how to play basket 
ball, is something other than a physiological 
thing—it is a great moral thing. For, when 
these boys discover that in order to run on 
their relay teams or play on their basket 
ball teams or on their base ball teams it is 
necessary to attend school regularly, to se- 
cure good marks and the approval of the 
principal--for we receive entries over the 
principals’ signatures—he discovers not only 
that he wants to attend school regularly, and 
thus lays the foundation for greater success 
in his school work, which by itself leads to 
more interest, but he discovers that this ad- 
ministration which he has been fighting is 
now with him, that his teacher is staying 
after school for him. 

By school athletics I mean, not the great 
display of public athletics in school games 
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which is the rage to-day, and which is 
pretty largely an evil, but athletics where 
eighty per cent of the boys compete and 
must do so in order to have it according 
to the rules of the game. 

We have three forms of exercises, jump- 
ing, running, and pulling with the arms. 
Each boy that can attain a certain reason- 
able standard, dependent upon the grade in 
which he finds himself, ‘secures an athletic 
button. 

Now for the girls. We are skeptical about 
having the girls do the same extreme kind 
of athletics that the boys do. We believe 
that when girls exercise after school they 
shall do that which is interesting to them. 
We believe that the thing most interesting 
to them and most useful in the athletic way 
is the folk dances. The Russian dances, the 
French dances, the Spanish dances, selected 
with reference to their utility—for their 
bodily movements, with reference to the 
number they can dance at one time, with 
reference to the sentiment that the dance 
expresses, and with reference to the use that 
the dance is in expressing some festival sym- 
bolic in the school. If increasing the regu- 
larity of school dances is worth while, school 
athletics are worth while. You know there 
is a phrase that we are using a great deal 
nowadays, “Play the game.” The most fun- 
damental thing with women is loyalty to the 
home and children, but the most fundamen- 
tal thing with men is the consciousness that 
they are “playing the game.” When some- 
body steps up to the boy or man who is out 
of it, who is sulky, who has been hurt and 
won't play, and by a-slap on the back or the 
word that means “play the game,” he feels 
that he is playing in the team, and the team 
depends upon him. Now athletics, particu- 
larly if handled by school authorities, give 
the boys a chance to feel that they are play- 
ing a part of the game, the big game, that 
thing that is more interesting than anything 
else in the world. 


The address of James P. 


‘Mangal 
raining } 
as a Truant [laney~ on _ constructive 
Officer. 


work as a preventive of 
truancy follows in part. Mr. Haney said 
that manual training is the best truant 
officer a school system can employ. Work 
with tools is natural to every boy, for the 
constructive instinct is deep laid in his 
physical make-up. While he does such 
work he is happy. No form of school 
work gives more pleasure. He learns 
through it what President Eliot has so 
aptly called—“the joy of achievement.” 

We are by degrees learning to differ- 
entiate our educational courses to meet 
the needs of different pupils. Boys are 
not all the same. Many anxious to work 
with their hands are unable to follow their 
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brighter companions through the higher 
years of the curriculum. Those boys 
would stay in school if hand work which 
is so attractive to them were offered. 

Nine out of every ten boys who go 
to the elementary school must later 
earn their livings with their hands. 
It is of the utmost importance that hand 
work be offered to them early. The 
manual arts should form part of the cur- 
riculum from the very threshold of the 
primary class-room. Both the boy and 
girl must be interested in school from the 
first day of their attendance. It is a mis- 
take to confine handwork to the upper 
grades, to delay capturing the pupil’s in- 
terest until he has become at odds with 
the school and seeks to escape from its 
bondage. 

Wood-work, basketry, chair-caning and 
work in cold metal are all good. Work 
with the simpler machines, with the 
lathe and gig-saw is especially valuable. 
Boys delight to deal with things that 
move and have power. They delight also 
to make things that move—real wagons, 
barrows and sleds, and the like, things 
which are not toys. Before the boy 
leaves the elementary school he should 
know something of half a dozen occupa- 
tions, and should have made a score of 
useful objects. 

Through all his work he should be 
shown the value of such practice in the 
gaining of a livelihood, he should be giv- 
en a vocational bent, and a strong vo- 
cational ambition. Through well taught 
handwork he can gain as in no other 
way respect for the dexterous mechanic. 
The boy who has for his ideal the 
“crack” workman, will never become a 
truant. 

Mr. Haney stated, however, that until 
recently it was not possible for a 
boy to get a vocational training unless 
he went to the penitentiary for it. The 
public school is seeking to do what the 
reform school had to do. The near fu- 
ture must show in every city, schools of 
this nature offering preparatory trade 
training to boys who wish to lead a vo- 
cational life. These schools will be real 
boy-savers. 

In Massachusetts recently the statis- 
tics show that the cost of police main- 
tenance has increased in the last fifty 


years by leaps and bounds. Undoubtedly 
the necessity of this increase is in part 
due to the evil action of those whom 
the public schools have failed to reach. 
Far wiser would it have been to have paid 
some of this money in as capital, deposit- 
ed in a school plant, aimed specifically to 
hold boys in school and train them for a 
vocational life. If one would help tru- 
ancy, one must detect the truant early. 
One must diagnose him from his first er- 
rant symptoms. Caught early and given 
work which appeals to him directly, the 
chances’ ‘aré-= 200d) for” his ~ cures. mhe 
school system which affects to exclude the 
manual arts must later make appropria- 
tions to pay the cost of apprehending, 
dealing with and punishing the boys who 
are driven through lack of interest out 
of the school. What shall it profit a 
school system or any city that it preserve 
its ideals of a clerical education and lose 
the souls of scores of its wards yearly. 


Testimony The conflict between the 
School curriculum and the general- 
Principals. —]y accepted theories of child 


development which we have gained from 
child study was set forth by Mrs. 
Ella F. Young, principal of the Chicago 
Normal School. In part she said: 


If our theories of child development are 
made objective in the life of the school, then 
in the curriculum school there will be from 
the day the child enters kindergarten until 
he graduates from high school constant op- 
portunity for the play of those activities 
which are dominant at the different periods 
in his life; and one is obliged to confess that 
our curriculum in a very slight degree meets 
the requisites of the theory which we hold. 
There is agreement between theory and cur- 
riculum in the first kindergarten year. 
There the child leads a happy active life. 
But with the second grade the curriculum be- 
gins to fall short of our theories. If the 
right sort of a school curriculum followed 
the first kindergarten year, and appealed to 
the dominant activities of the child at all 
the different periods of its growth, every 
child would become fond of working in that 
which the school offers. 


Orville T. Bright, principal of the Doo- 
little School, spoke from a long experi- 
ence as an educator. He pleaded for 
“more play space in connection with the 
schools,” costly as they might be, and 
urged in every way the brightening of 
the school room. That “terrible zone of 
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blackboard,’ must give way in some de- 
gree to bright tints. The room should have 
plenty of space around the seats and 
desks, it should be well ventilated and 
lighted, cleaning should come oftener 
than once a year or every other month, 
and above all the rooms should not be 
crowded. 

Miss Flora J. Cooke of the Francis W. 
Parker School, in discussing the teacher 
in relation to truancy, dwelt briefly on 
three main points: 


First, the child will do right if it has right 
conditions. Right in this sense is for each 
individual to do his best. Right conditions 
demand that there shall be sympathy and 
thorough understanding of the child and its 
home surroundings, faith and firmness which 
exnect and tolerate nothing less than the 
child’s best, plenty of good work and good 
play which mean a workshop and a play- 
ground. 

Second, the demand which the art of teach- 
ing makes on the teacher. 

Third, the immediate problem of the 
teacher is to create a school life so whole- 
some and joyous in spirit that every child 
will necessarily respond to its influence, act 
from good motives, and form good habits in 
thought and action. Where such an envi- 
ronment exists, such a teacher—for the teach- 
ers largely make the environment—it is im- 
possible for truancy to exist. Nowhere in 
the wide world does a child find such an op- 
portunity for happiness. 


Guarding 2 
Acuinct Causes and prevention of 


Truancy from truancy from without the 
Without , : 

the School. School was considered in 
one of the afternoon sessions of the con- 
ference. The desire for earnings, dis- 
cussed by Mrs. H. M. Van der Vaart, 
secretary of the Chicago child labor com- 
mittee, brought out a significant state- 
ment of causes of truancy in Chicago, in- 
dicative of similar conditions in many in- 
dustrial centers. “Don’t you know that 
all children go to work at fourteen?” she 
was once asked by a little foreign child 
who thought there could be no other an- 
swer but, “Yes.” <A study of the statis- 
tics of labor certificates issued in Chicago 
shows that “yes” is the answer in many 
more cases than it should be. In eighteen 
months certificates were issued to 30,643 
children between fourteen and sixteen. 
About one-fifth of this number are just 
above. fourteen. No less than 8,150 chil- 
dren between those ages are neither at 
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school nor at work. Mrs. Van der Vaart 
called attention to the use to which these 
“wasted years” might be put along the 
line of industrial training and also dis- 
cussed the scholarship plan whereby chil- 
dren who have widowed mothers depend- 
ent upon their earnings are given the 
amount of their earnings on condition 
they attend school. 

After Dr. John Ridlon, of Chicago, had 
spoken of the need of medical examina- 
tion to discover physical defects, which 
examination he thought should be com- 
pulsory for every child, Miss Lillian D. 
Wald, of the Nurses’ Settlement, New 
York city, described the system of school 
physicians and nurses. She said in part: 

It is astonishing to learn that Chicago, 
the second largest city in the United States, 
is so far behind in the up-to-date methods of 
taking care of school children and of pro- 
viding them with sanitary and medical con- 
ditions which are so conducive to the pre- 
vention of truancy. Before New York adopt- 
ed this system of medical inspection and the 
employment of nurses for the schools, the 
percentage of truants there was greater than 
in any other city in this country. Now, I be- 
lieve, the percentage has greatly decreased, 
and if more improvements are made we have 
hopes of eradicating the great evil alto- 
gether. 

In New York there is a nurse to every 
school, and where the schools are large there 


are two or three. A physician also visits 
the schools regularly. 


In the early days of the system she 
said so many pupils were barred from the 
schools that it resulted in harm both to 
the school and the individuals. It was 
then that nurses were introduced with the 
purpose of getting the children in shape 
for staying in school or coming back 
as soon as possible. At the end of one 
year it was found that ninety-eight per 
cent of those formerly excluded were al- 
lowed to stay in school under the super- 
vision of the nurses. The other two per 
cent were cases of serious disease such 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, etc. 

Other speakers at this afternoon ses- 
sion were Superintendent W. L. Bodine 


of the Chicago compulsory education de- 


partment, Mrs. Gertrude Howe Britton 
who discussed the investigation concern- 
ing which she has written for this issue; 
Miss Gertrude E. English, principal of 
the Farren School, who told how to deal 
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with children from unfortunate home con- 
ditions. Henry C. Cox, who advocated 
“steamer rooms” for newly arrived for- 
eign children; and Frank L. Morse, who 
urged the need of ungraded rooms for 
sub-normal pupils. 

Dr. Gulick spoke upon the important 
relation between boards of health and 
education. 


The Home, He courts and reform- 
the Courts and atory methods, discussed 
Institutions. : 
at one of the evening 
sessions, brought together able men 
who have devoted themselves to these 
problem. Chief Probation Officer H. 
W. Thurston, of the Chicago Juve- 
nile Court, urged the great need 
for “team work” between all agencies for 
juvenile improvement, especially in the 
matter of reports and records. He felt 
that each such agency in Chicago had 
excellent systems of its own, but there 
should be a clearing house. This is pro- 
vided for the future in the “children’s 
block,” where the juvenile court and de- 
tention home, the compulsory education 
and factory inspector’s offices and other 
agencies are to be grouped. He laid em- 
phasis on the need for special training for 
probation officers. He believed there were 
great possibilities in the co-operation of 
police officers. 

T. D. Hurley, of the Visitation and 
Aid Society, declared that “home, if it 
is entitled to the name, can do more than 
all the superintendents, probation officers, 
and institutions in developing latent abili- 
ties in the child.” 

Just as emphatically, on the other hand, 
were the advantages of the institution 
upheld by the new superintendent of Chi- 
cago’s Parental School, Rufus M. Hitch. 
It teaches the incorrigible boy the first 
lesson—that he must yield to control. The 
boy comes to like discipline. 

Judge R. S. Tuthill, first judge of the 
Chicago Juvenile Court, described the cot- 
tage plan for institutions dealing with 
delinquent boys, as instanced by the St. 
Charles School. 

Much interest was aroused by Dr. 
Frank Billings, president of the Illinois 
State Board of Charities, who advocated 
more restriction in the freedom of mar- 
riage as a means of preventing juvenile 


delinquency and other factors that in- 
crease the wards of the state. He favor- 
ed a law forbidding persons to marry who 
cannot show a certificate of good health 
and a good heritage. He also discussed 
the plans of the state board for rehabili- 
tating the state institutions and making 
them more effective. 

Judge Mack startled some of his au- 
dience by saying that there was altogether 
too much enthusiasm over the juvenile 
court as an end in itself. He declared 
that the aim should be to keep as many 
children out of it and away from it as 


possible. Prevention rather than cure 
was his plea. ; 
“Give me the boys with ginger. 


Send your blockheads to the reform 
school, but let me have the chap 
that is all the time raising a rumpus.” 
And when the speaker finished you felt 
as if you would like to go to Freeville, 
New York, call this big-hearted man 
“Daddy George” and join his Junior Re- 
public. “The ‘good boys’ are leading 
easy going lives somewhere,” he said, “but 
the boy who played hookey and rebelled 
against the teachers’ rule is either accom- 
plishing things or in the penitentiary.” 
How are we to make it the former and 
not the latter. “Forget your reform 
schools and have things natural.” Put 
the boy on his own responsibility in a 
community where his peers are the ones 
who jail him if he steals or lies. “There 
is no romance in stealing or lying when it 
earns you not the admiration of the other 
boys, but their contempt or pity.” 

Round tables brought out many sugges- 
tions for the improvement of educational 
methods in Chicago, which have more or 
less bearing on conditions in many other 
cities. Better methods of census and en- 
rollment, the teacher’s part in preventing 
truancy, improved means of following the 
truant until his return to school, were 
some of the subjects discussed. 


An audience that complete- 


The Value i 
of Co- ly filled the main hall, and 
operation. "necessitated a large over- 


flow meeting greeted Judge Lindsey of 
Denver, and President G. Stanley Hall of 
Clark University, when they addressed 
the last session of the conference which 
was devoted to the solution—co-operation 
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of the school, home and court. 

Judge Lindsey found that frequently 
boys were truants from right motives. 
The boy who found it more interesting 
to visit the plumber’s shop was in need of 
the industrial education to which his mind 
was adapted. Instead of asking what is 
the matter with the individual child, we 
should ask ourselves what is the matter 
with our treatment of the child. The 
school may need a different curriculum. 
To carry out our care for the delinquent 
most effectively we should have close co- 
operation between court and school, and 
Judge Lindsey told how this was effected 
in Denver by means of frequent reports 
—often by telephone—from one to the 
other. 

Dr. Hall enlarged upon several prob- 
lems that are now confronting the edu- 
cational world. He thought that we 
ought to ask ourselves whether or not 
the policy of making everything free had 
not gone too far in the work of the 
schools. 

To successfully combat truancy we 
must have more special training. Dr. 
Hall illustrated the popularity of indus- 
trial education by the eagerness of a class 
he conducted through various manufac- 
tories of Worcester. He advocated more 
men teachers and longer terms of serv- 
ice instead of breaking in raw recruits 
every two or three years. 

Our school should not “fit for college,” 
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so much as they should fit the pupil to 
leave school, for the majority cannot go 
to college but must enter the business or 
industrial world at once. The schools 
should migrate with the seasonal inclina- 
tions of the pupils, and in spring should 
seek the fields and countryside with the 
pupil. And of greatest importance, we 
should appeal to the principle of honor 
as a basis for morality rather than to 
conscience. 

Superintendent E. G. Cooley, of the 
Chicago public schools, summed up the 
progress of recent years along the va- 
rious lines discussed by the conference, 
and then Miss Addams closed with very 
brief comment on its significance. She 
reminded Dr. Hall that it is impossible 
to pauperize a child. She declared the 
reform school is better than the average 
school, and that when we have the same 
sense of compunction and sympathy and 
affection for the average child that we be- 
stow upon the abnormal or exceptional 
one, things will go better in our educa- 
tional progress. Referring to the reso- 
lutions committee appointed to report at 
a later time, she said that the important 
factor about the conference was not the 
particular things that might be done in 
Chicago as a result of that committee’s 
work, but the fact that so many had 
gathered from the city and the country 
to find out what each was doing and take 
encouragement for the future. 


Chicago’s Juvenile Court Building 


Henry W. Thurston 
Chief Probation Officer 


As suggested by the diagram, it is the 
plan to have the whole block on which 
the new Chicago Juvenile Court and De- 
tention Home building is now in process 
of erection, devoted to the interests of 
children. The Dante Public School, with 
a good playground, is on the east end of 
the block. The juvenile court site is 
near the northwest corner, facing north. 
The whole space between the court and 
the Dante school playground, on the 
north half of the block, is to be taken up 
by a playground and school building for 
the children who are temporarily detained 
in the court building. 


It is hoped to place upon the site 
marked “business block” a building to be 
occupied by the county agent who ad- 
ministers all the public out-door poor re- 
lief for the city and county. Efforts 
are also being made, with fair hope of 
success, to secure the rest of the space 
for sand-piles, wading pool and other 
small park facilities for the children of 
a congested district. 

The work thus far has been widely co- 
operative, under the leadership of Ed- 
ward J. Brundage, president of the Coun- 
ty Board of Commissioners Judge Julian 
W. Mack, judge of the juvenile court; 
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Jane Addams, and Mrs. Emmons Blaine, 
of the Board of Education; Timothy D. 
Hurley, of the Visitation and Aid Soci- 
ety, and Alderman Joseph Z. Uhlir. The 
architects, Huehl and Schmid, have 
shown a sympathetic appreciation of the 
complex work that was to go on in the 
building, and without a model as a guide, 
have spared no pains to make it a success- 
ful working structure. The city bought 
the juvenile court site. The county is 
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erecting the building, and both city and 
county are to share the expense of its 
maintenance. The Board of Education 
is furnishing playground and school. It 
is expected also that the school board 
will place the compulsory education head- 
quarters and a branch of their child study 
department in the school building. Some 
provision for the factory inspector’s of- 
fice may also be made. If so, all phases 
of the care of overworked, dependent, 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


truant and delinquent children, for the 
city of Chicago will be administered from 
practically one center. 

It will also be of interest to many read- 
ers to know that this “children’s block” 
is only across Halsted street, and one 
block south from Hull House. 

The building is to be a three story fire- 
proof structure with tog feet frontage 
and a large open court in the rear. It 
will be used for two main purposes—for 
the juvenile court and for a detention 
home for children. The classes of chil- 
dren — dependent children — delinquent 
girls and delinquent boys—who must be 
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kept in the home, require quite distinct 
systems of reception, toilet, dormitory, 
nursing, and dining room facilities. In 
general, the first floor will be devoted to 
the court and the second and third floors 
to the detention home. 

The plan of the first floor provides a 
main waiting room, from which the pro- 
bation officers, whose headquarters will 
be the library, will take the parents and 
friends of only one child or “case” at a 
time into the court room. The judge will’ 
not sit at a bench but at a table. Con- 
ference rooms for probation officers and 
their wards are provided adjoining the 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


library—the small waiting and discharg- 
ing rooms allow segregation of chil- 
dren—a dispensary and a sleeping room 
for an attendant anticipate the reception 
of children at any hour, in any condition. 
The necessary clerical and administrative 
offices, with vault extending into an en- 
larged basement vault for documents, are 
convenient to the court room. 
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The delinquent boys will be taken by 
way of the court yard and the rear stair- 
way to the receiving room on the second 
floor. Here they “will part with their 
clothes which will go to a fumigating 
room in the basement. When bathed 
and dressed in clean clothes the boys will 
go to their dormitories. The superin- 
tendent’ s rooms are next to the boys’, and 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN 


the rest of this floor provides for the re- 
ception, toilet and sleeping facilities for 
dependent children. It will be seen that 
there are many small rooms, so that a 
mother with her children, or a group of 
children only, can be isolated from others. 
A hospital room and bath are also pro- 
vided. 

Delinquent girls are to be taken by the 
rear stairway (used only by them and the 
dependent children), direct to a receiv- 
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ing room on the third floor provided with 
the usual toilet and bathing facilities. 
The second floor facilities for delinquent 
boys are also duplicated on this floor. A 
hospital room for the girls and another 
for boys is provided. The rest of the 
third floor is devoted to a common kitch- 
en and three dining rooms which allow 
complete isolation of the three classes af 
children in the home. 


